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THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  WORLD 


DEMOCRACY  CARRIES  ON 

THE  tomorrow  of  the  hopes  of  humanity  has 
become  today.  The  warm  glow  of  peace  has 
fallen  on  a broken  and  battle-scarred  world. 
We  speak  one  to  another  of  this  moment  of  dawn 
as  the  end  of  a long,  black,  hideous  night.  And  we 
speak  of  it,  too,  as  the  beginning  of  a new  and  nota- 
ble day.  In  one  breath  we  are  saying,  “Thank  God, 
at  last  it  is  over!”  and  also,  “Thank  God,  we  can 
now  go  ahead.” 

The  full  strength,  moral  and  material,  of  the 
American  people  was  not  tried  out  in  the  War.  The 
nation  was  just  warming  to  its  task.  The  colleges 
were  being  splendidly  mobilized.  And  for  many  a 
student  rejoicing  over  peace  was  mingled  with  a re- 
gret that  he  was  not  to  let  out  the  full  resources  of 
his  manhood  in  the  vast  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
humanity  and  the  better  order  of  international  life. 

But  let  him  not  despair  of  that  possibility.  For  the 
larger  and  harder  duty  lies  ahead.  The  immediate 
task  of  bayonet  and  shrapnel  and  torpedo  is  ended. 
But  the  conflict  between  spirituality  and  material- 
ism, between  goodwill  and  self-interest,  between 
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service  and  aggrandizement,  between  the  golden 
rule  and  the  iron  hammer  is  not  ended.  The  forces 
of  righteousness  and  humanity  must  carry  on. 
After  all,  has  the  War  not  been  a single  phase,  in 
terms  of  physical  force,  of  a long  campaign  for  the 
material  and  moral  emancipation  of  humanity?  We 
lay  down  our  weapons  of  violence  only  to  take  up 
again  the  peaceable  building  implements  of  a Chris- 
tian world  democracy. 

“We  have  cause,”  said  President  Wilson  in  his 
Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation,  “for  such  rejoic- 
ing as  revives  and  strengthens  in  us  all  the  best 
traditions  of  our  national  history.  A new  day  shines 
about  us,  in  which  our  hearts  take  new  courage  and 
look  forward  with  new  hope  to  new  and  greater 
duties.  While  we  render  thanks  for  these  things, 
let  us  not  forget  to  seek  the  Divine  guidance  in  the 
performance  of  those  duties,  and  Divine  mercy  and 
forgiveness  for  all  errors  of  act  or  purpose,  and 
pray  that  in  all  that  we  do  we  shall  strengthen  the 
ties  of  friendship  and  mutual  respect  upon  which 
we  must  assist  to  build  the  new  structure  of  peace 
and  goodwill  among  the  nations.” 

Democracy  is  an  essentially  Christian  conception. 
If  there  is  to  be  a possible  world,  not  to  speak  of  a 
safe  world,  for  democracy,  there  must  be  spread 
among  the  nations  those  great  democratic  ideals  of 
Jesus  Christ, — the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  infinite 
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worth  and  inalienable  rights  of  all  His  children. 
Unless  these  ideals  are  known  and  accepted  by  a 
nation,  it  cannot  hope  for  a genuine,  peaceful,  effi- 
cient democracy. 

Two-thirds  of  the  world  are  living  in  almost  total 
ignorance  of  Christian  ideals.  The  rights  of  all  men 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  dig- 
nity of  womanhood,  the  glory  of  childhood,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  to  all,  and  back  of  these  the 
redeeming  love  of  God  for  all  humanity — these  prin- 
ciples which  are  at  the  heart  of  our  Christian  civil- 
ization must  be  carried  into  the  life  of  all  countries 
everywhere  to  whom  they  are  now  unfamiliar. 
Otherwise  two-thirds  of  humanity  cannot  be  genu- 
inely democratized. 

NO  DISCHARGE  TILL  THE  CAMPAIGN  IS  ENDED 

IN  that  part  of  our  Christian  duty  which  has  lain 
in  warring  against  the  forces  of  oppression 
each  of  us  claimed  his  separate  share.  To  many 
of  our  fellow  students  the  opportunity  was  given  of 
going  overseas.  Others  of  our  number  trained  to 
go.  Of  those  who  went  across  to  face  death,  many 
have  come  back,  or  are  coming,  broken  or  partial 
men,  and  some  will  not  return.  But  we  all  claimed 
the  privilege  of  sharing  in  that  great  undertaking 
for  the  welfare  of  the  world.  In  this  way  and  that 
we  found  it  possible  to  do  our  bit. 
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But  the  other  part  of  our  international  duty  as 
Christian  college  men  and  women,  the  part  that  lies 
in  spreading  the  message  and  spirit  of  Christ  among 
the  non-Christian  nations  of  the  earth,  shall  we  be 
less  eager  to  claim  our  share  in  that?  Is  there  any 
among  us  who  showed  activity  or  made  sacrifice  for 
the  destructive  campaign  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged  that  does  not  thrill  to  the  idea  of  taking  an 
active  part  in  a Crusade  of  constructive  goodwill 
among  the  needy  nations  of  the  earth?  Shall  we  be 
less  zealous  to  plant  in  Asia  and  Africa  the  seeds  of 
a truly  Christian  democracy  than  we  were  to  uproot 
the  rank  weeds  that  had  been  choking  its  growth  in 
Europe  and  threatening  its  very  life  throughout  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  ? 

There  is  a variety  of  ways  in  which  any  one  may 
work  for  the  world’s  betterment.  But  the  most  vital 
and  fruitful  cooperation  is  to  be  given  through  that 
organized  undertaking  of  Christian  forces  which  is 
known  as  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise.  In  the 
almost  unanimous  judgment  of  statesmen  every- 
where, of  foremost  Christian  leaders  and  of  students 
of  international  affairs,  foreign  missions  constitute 
the  most  competent  and  constructive  agency  of  in- 
ternational goodwill  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
They  are  accounted  to  be  the  surest  guarantee  of 
peace  and  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  democrat- 
ization. 
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A DEFINITE  PROGRAM  FOR  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


T the  Student  Volunteer  Conference  held  at 


Northfield  in  January,  1918,  representatives 


from  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  faced  the 
changed  world  situation.  It  was  a world  of  intensi- 
fied need  and  heightened  opportunity  that  spread 
out  before  them  and  they  concluded  that  in  an  extra- 
ordinary time  they  should  attempt  an  extraordinary 
thing.  They  should  call  upon  their  Christian  fellow 
students  to  join  them  in  a vigorous  campaign  in  the 
interests  of  a Christian  world  democracy.  With  en- 
thusiasm they  adopted  and  carried  back  to  their 
institutions  a large  and  challenging  program. 

Included  in  that  program  was  the  undertaking, 
“To  secure  at  least  one-half  million  dollars  during 
the  academic  year  1918-19  for  the  foreign  mission- 
ary program  of  the  church  and  secure  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  need  arising  from 
the  war  situation  in  1918.” 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  giving  of  an  amount  of 
$500,000  to  foreign  missionary  agencies  was  includ- 
ed in  the  scope  of  this  forward  program  agreed  upon 
at  Northfield.  Why,  first  of  all,  should  foreign  mis- 
sions be  made  an  object  of  benevolence  in  a nation- 
wide student  enterprise?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
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tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  nature  of  the  enter- 
prise, “the  students  of  North  America  mobilizing 
for  Christian  world  democracy.”  It  was  recog- 
nized that  any  undertaking  that  would  aim  at  the 
spread  of  a genuine  democracy,  which  is  to  say  a 
Christian  democracy,  must  take  first  into  account 
that  great  Christian  crusade  of  world  brotherhood 
which  is  known  as  the  foreign  missionary  work  of 
the  church. 

Why,  in  the  second  place,  was  such  a sum  pro- 
posed as  “at  least  $500,000”?  Some  at  once  thought 
the  amount  too  small,  while  some  thought  it  too 
large;  and  no  doubt  the  figure  is  variously  esti- 
mated still.  The  Students’  Friendship  War  Fund 
of  the  preceding  year,  of  which  the  goal  was  a mil- 
lion dollars,  had  been  over-subscribed  by  half,  thus 
demonstrating  in  striking  fashion  both  the  resources 
in  money  of  college  men  and  women  and  their  readi- 
ness to  give  generously  to  an  undertaking  that  em- 
bodied their  convictions  and  appealed  to  their  im- 
aginations.1 

These  are  not  days  in  which  to  make  easy  de- 
mands of  earnest-minded  people,  provided  the  cause 
contributes  directly  to  the  making  of  a New  World. 

It  was  realized,  however,  that  many  other  appeals 
for  generous  giving  would  inevitably  come  before 

footnote — Over  three  million  dollars  has  been  pledged  by 
students  in  this  College  year  to  the  United  War  Work  Fund. 
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the  students  in  a year  of  such  great  necessities,  in- 
cluding an  appeal  for  such  relief  agencies  as  are 
represented  in  the  war  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  that  students  would  desire  to  respond 
as  substantially  as  in  the  previous  year  to  such  an 
appeal,  and  that  the  goal  set  for  foreign  missionary 
work  must  not  be  so  large  that  either  of  these 
appeals  would  embarrass  the  other. 

The  figure  set  down  is  a larger  one  by  far  than 
has  ever  been  reached  even  in  normal  years  in  the 
missionary  gifts  of  students. 

The  underlying  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  two  funds  are  essentially  related.  The  United 
War  Work  Fund  was  projected,  in  large  part  at 
least,  as  in  the  interest  of  our  fight  for  the  world’s 
democracy.  In  the  same  terms  we  may  think  of 
the  foreign  missionary  fund.  The  fight  for  world 
democracy  did  not  begin  four  years  ago  in  Europe, 
but  has  been  going  on  for  centuries,  and  everywhere 
the  message  of  Christ  has  preceded  and  urged  on 
the  fight.  The  foremost  agency  of  all  has  been  the 
foreign  missionary  enterprise.  The  battle  line  has 
been  far-flung,  and  ever  farther,  as  the  Christian 
missionaries  have  pushed  out  the  frontiers  of 
democracy,  expounding  its  basic  principles  and 
building  up  its  institutions.  Our  sacrifices  in  money, 
as  in  life,  for  the  winning  of  the  World  War  may 
be  in  vain  if  further  sacrifices  are  not  made  for 
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democratizing  the  world’s  life  to  its  outermost  com- 
munities. The  two  funds  tend  in  the  same  direction. 
Their  ultimate  objectives  tally.  The  second  protects 
the  investment  of  the  first. 

A committee  representing  the  Student  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  the  Student  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  and  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Movement  was  appointed  to  arrange  and  di- 
rect the  plan  of  the  foreign  missionary  fund.  They 
brought  the  whole  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America  and 
conferred  later  with  the  Committee  of  Reference  and 
Counsel,  which  is  the  standing  committee  of  that 
body.  The  Sub-Committee  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Home  Church  was  then  designated  to  cooperate  with 
a committee  of  the  Council  of  North  American  Stu- 
dent Movements  in  promoting  the  fund.  One  of  the 
first  decisions  was  that  the  fund  should  represent  a 
gift  from  the  students  of  America  to  the  students  of 
the  world.  The  various  agencies  at  work  in  foreign 
lands  were  asked  to  make  up  a list  of  objects  for 
which  money  is  now  required  and  which  are  in  the 
interest  of  student  life  in  other  countries. 

The  detailed  list,  classified  by  countries,  is  given  in 
a separate  pamphlet.  There  is  nothing  vague  or 
visionary  in  the  objects  named.  They  represent 
actual  and  urgent  necessities  and  cover  a great 
variety  of  needs. 
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It  is  not  expected,  of  course,  that  all  of  these 
needs  will  be  met  through  the  Fund.  The  compre- 
hensive, representative  list  is  given  so  that  each  in- 
stitution may  choose  an  object  the  cost  of  which 
approximates  to  the  amount  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
and  the  nature  of  which  appeals  to  the  interest  of 
the  local  constituency.  In  some  cases  two  or  more 
colleges  will  wish  to  combine  in  undertaking  the  cost 
of  one  of  the  larger  enterprises.  If  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  of  which  students  in  this  day  are  capable 
is  to  be  challenged,  the  total  of  the  gifts  made  by  all 
institutions  should  reach  a minimum  sum  of  one- 
half  million  dollars. 

To  facilitate  the  selection  of  a suitable  and  appeal- 
ing object  by  each  institution,  the  foreign  missionary 
societies  of  the  various  churches  have  been  asked  to 
prepare  special  pamphlets  setting  forth  detailed  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  objects  they  have  speci- 
fied. The  same  is  true  of  interdenominational 
agencies  and  union  institutions,  whose  objects  will 
be  fully  described  in  one  or  more  separate  documents 
which  they  will  prepare. 

An  understanding  has  been  reached  with  all  the 
agencies  concerned,  that,  unless  there  is  some  special 
reason  to  the  contrary,  denominational  institutions 
should  be  encouraged  to  contribute  to  objects  named 
by  the  missionary  societies  of  their  respective  de- 
nominations and  that  state  institutions  and  institu- 
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tions  on  private  foundations  should  be  encouraged 
to  choose  objects  listed  by  interdenominational 
agencies  and  by  union  institutions  on  the  mission 
fields. 

Participation  in  the  fund  must  not  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  plans  for  missionary  giving  which  have  al- 
ready been  made  in  an  institution.  Those  plans  may 
be  enlarged  or  supplemented  by  other  undertakings. 
They  are  all  part  of  this  nation-wide  movement. 

WHY  ACCEPT  THIS  CHALLENGE? 

THERE  are  many  reasons  for  sharing  in  this 
nation-wide  undertaking.  Among  them  the 
following  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  It  contributes  to  the  democratizing  of  the 
world.  The  educational  arm  of  the  foreign  mission- 
ary enterprise  removes  illiteracy,  raises  the  general 
level  of  intelligence,  lifts  the  standards  of  life,  im- 
parts the  liberalizing,  democratizing  ideals  of  Chris- 
tian thought  and  life  and  produces  intelligent  ex- 
ponents and  leaders  to  make  these  ideals  indigenous 
in  non-Christian  lands. 

2.  It  establishes  a bond  between  East  and  West. 
Few  undertakings  would  so  effectively  tend  to  estab- 
lish cordial  and  mutually  respectful  relationships 
between  this  great  Christian  nation  and  the  people 
of  non-Christian  lands.  It  expresses  international 
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good-feeling  and  the  solidarity  of  student  life  the 
world  around.  The  nation  thus  benefited  will  not 
soon  forget  so  gracious  a token  of  our  interest  in 
them. 

3.  It  provides  a way  to  continue  what  we  have 
begun  in  the  War.  The  great  struggle  has  been  for 
the  world’s  advancement.  But  we  must  build  as 
well  as  destroy.  The  ideals  men  have  suffered  and 
died  for  must  be  made  to  germinate  and  spread 
where  now  they  are  little  known.  This  will  prevent 
the  appalling  expenditures  of  treasure  and  life  from 
falling  into  waste  and  will  make  good  the  gains  of 
the  War.  Incidentally,  a generous  gift  such  as  this 
will  help  to  offset  wrong  impressions  that  may  yet 
be  abroad  among  non-Christian  peoples  as  to  the 
validity  and  efficiency  of  the  Christian  religion. 

4.  It  follows  in  plain  sight  a direct  channel  to 
the  heart  of  a great  human  need.  It  is  thoroughly 
practical  and  tangible.  There  is  no  blind  fumbling, 
no  guess  work.  Letters  may  be  read  that  come  from 
the  other  end  of  the  line  of  beneficence.  Photo- 
graphs may  be  posted  on  a bulletin  board  for  all  eyes 
to  see.  The  returns  may  be  visualized  with  little 
use  of  the  imagination. 

5.  It  invites  the  immediate  definite  cooperation 
of  each  student.  Few  will  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  missionaries  or  secretaries  of  missionary 
societies.  Not  many  will  fill  high  positions  of  lead- 
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ership  as  missionary  pastors.  But  every  last  stu- 
dent may  have  a precise,  personal  share  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  taking  part  in 
this  undertaking  in  his  college. 

6.  It  betokens  the  reality  of  our  religion.  We 
prove  thereby  that  we  mean  it  and  prize  it.  We 
show  that  we  believe  it  is  worth  sharing.  Our  fun- 
damental convictions  of  its  universality  have  here  an 
outlet  for  expression.  Our  discipleship  is  given  a 
new  stamp  of  sincerity. 

7.  It  projects  the  idealism  and  best  traditions 
of  our  college  life  into  remote  corners  of  the  world. 
A student  does  simple  justice,  not  to  say  credit,  to 
his  alma  matey'  when  he  expresses  its  finest  spirit  in 
terms  that  are  at  once  intelligible  and  profitable  to 
his  fellow  students  in  a distant  nation.  On  the  other 
hand  their  student  life  will  be  richer  and  will  be 
touched  by  a warm  glow  of  gratitude  because  he  has 
interpreted  to  it  the  noblest  standards  of  his  own 
college. 

8.  It  opens  up  possibilities  of  unlimited  sacri- 
fice. That  is  one  thing  that  giving  money  to  a 
worthy  enterprise  always  does.  The  Students’ 
Friendship  War  Funds  of  the  past  two  years  have 
been  rich  in  the  inspiration  and  grandeur  of  splen- 
did sacrifice.  These  are  times  of  heroism  and  self- 
denial  and  any  undertaking  calling  for  less  lacks 
challenge.  Here  is  an  enterprise  that  is  utterly 
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altruistic.  There  can  be  no  expectation  in  it  of  sel- 
fish return.  All  that  a man  can  find  in  himself  of 
loyalty,  of  chivalry,  of  heroic  self-abnegation  can 
express  itself  in  this  way.  He  can  inconvenience 
himself  to  a very  disturbing  limit  for  the  welfare  of 
others. 

9.  It  guarantees  the  most  wholesome  reactions. 
The  developments  of  broad,  international  interests 
— for  where  the  treasure  is  the  heart  follows, — the 
formation  of  habits  of  generosity  that  may  last 
through  a life-time  of  increasing  resources,  the 
assurance  of  an  apparent  duty  performed,  the  in- 
crease of  character  values,  the  growth  of  spiritual 
enrichment,  all  of  these  and  many  another  reflex  ad- 
vantage are  in  store  for  generous  givers,  as  every 
altruistic  giving  project  in  the  history  of  beneficence 
has  shown. 

10.  It  compels  us  to  re-examine  our  deepest  con- 
victions as  to  the  adequacy  of  Jesus  Christ  to  meet 
the  whole  range  of  human  need.  Why,  we  ask 
afresh,  should  we  communicate  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  the  knowledge  of  His  life  and  spirit?  In  re- 
stating for  ourselves  the  Christian  message  of  which 
this  sum  of  money  is  to  be  a vehicle,  we  are  bound 
to  come  to  a new  valuation  of  Jesus  Christ — super- 
natural, pre-eminent,  indispensable  for  ourselves 
and  for  all  of  humanity.  This  gain  is  priceless. 
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For  every  type  of  institution,  of  whatever  size — 
college,  university,  preparatory  school,  theological 
seminary,  Bible  training  school,  medical  school,  nor- 
mal school — the  program  as  outlined  above  is  possi- 
ble. 

Certainly  it  is  possible.  Even  before  the  War 
had  broadened  our  horizons  and  stimulated  our 
idealism,  many  of  the  North  American  institutions, 
such  as  Yale,  Grinnell,  Oberlin,  Princeton  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  mention  but  a few, 
were  supporting  large  enterprises  on  the  mission 
field.  Last  year  McGill  University,  with  its  student 
ranks  greatly  reduced  and  with  many  new  financial 
burdens  to  bear,  raised  its  missionary  budget  from 
$700  to  $7,000. 

Let  American  institutions  be  a unit  in  doing  this 
friendly  thing  for  the  educational  life  of  needier  na- 
tions. The  whole  undertaking  will  be  worthy  if  the 
local  undertakings  are  worthy.  If  each  institution 
measures  up  to  its  possibilities,  educational  America 
will  do  a handsome  thing  for  her  sister  nations  to 
the  south  and  across  the  seas.  Half  a million  dol- 
lars ! It  is  entirely  within  our  reach.  Let  us  give  it 
with  a will,  with  full-hearted  and  open-handed  gen- 
erosity, in  the  spirit  and  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  It  is  a minimum  goal.  Over-sub- 
scription has  become  the  order  of  the  day.  Let  us 
maintain  the  habit. 
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